HARVARDIANA. 
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EXHIBITION DAY. 


We are often reminded that a collegiate publication 
should take its tone from the habits, thoughts, and feel- 
ings, prevalent in college halls; and that a little more 
attention to this would not be amiss in our case. Next 
to publishing the productions of students only, we can 
devise no better mode of impressing such a character on 
our pages, than by noticing, from time to time, those 
occurrences which compose very much the sum of col- 
lege news. ‘These matters possess no general interest ; 
but as our reading public consists, more or less, of those 
who feel immediately, or indirectly, concerned in the 
course of events at Harvard, they may, perhaps, to such 
be not unacceptable. Upon this hint we speak. 

More Academico —that is, mechanically, we turned 
our steps on the 17th toward Chapel ; prepared to par- 
take in that feast of Latin and Greek, which Harvard 
occasionally serves up for the edification of all whom it 
may concern. ‘The uninitiated will here please take 
notice, that sufficient English is retained to keep the 
audience in remembrance that they are not in Greece or 
Rome, — but it is considered rather vulgar and mal-apro- 
pos, and therefore cuts much such a figure on the Order 
of Performances, as simple ‘‘ Roast Beef” or ‘ Plum- 
pudding ” does among the sonorous French  sesquipe- 
dalians, which garnish Boyden’s bills of fare. Mais 
revenons. At the moment of our entrance the gen- 
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42 EXHIBITION DAY. 


eral inattention and bustle among the audience, indi- 
cated that something English was being perpetrated ; 
for hearing, it was out of the question. Ladies were 
smiling and fanning, gentlemen were flirting and playing 
the agreeable, Sophs were chasing the Corporation din- 
ner up stairs, and all apparently doing their best to drown 
the harsh, grating English. Soon the unfortunate lan- 
guage was dismissed, and something Greek or Latin (we 
do not remember which) summoned. Immediately 


Conticuere omnes intentique ora tenebant. 


The buzzing ceased; the orator, whether Greek or 
Latin, was evidently at home with his subject, and, happy 
fellow! was fully appreciated ; for there was no mistak- 
ing the triumphant smile, or the knowing wink, which 
told how plainly everybody understood, and owned the 
irresistible views and convincing power of the speaker. 
Such was the case throughout “the performances, and 
we presume, therefore, that the /earned portion of them 
at least gave general satisfaction. For ourselves, we 
have only to remark, that the Latin and Greek parts 
must derive all their interest from the delivery — and as 
this is good or bad, will be-amusing or tiresome. 

T'o give the devil his due, however, the English per- 
formances are generally thought to have reflected great 
credit on their writers. Narrowly restricted, as they 
mostly are, in time, it is impossible to convey in them 
anything like extended or complete views of a subject ; 
these parts, consequently, can rarely be considered fair 
specimens of the ability of the performers. We regret 
very much that it is often attempted to compensate for 
this deficiency, (one, by the way, for which the student 
is not accountable,) by assuming or indulging a conceit- 
edness and an aping of oddity” which may succeed in 
Winning attention, but never a reputation for either good 
sense or good taste. We offer this as a general remark, 
and not with particular reference to the Jate exhibition. 
We are persuaded that this want of the temperato usu, 
— the best mark of sound sense and modesty, —is as 
much the result of design as of character, and respect- 
fully recommend our fellow-students to look to it. 

The elocution was in some instances very good ; 
others, we thought, rather below par. Orator fit, says 
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Horace; but with due deference, non ex nihilo. Our 
teachers of oratory are but human; the power of crea- 
ting is not one of their attributes. The general appear- 
ance of the speakers, however, was considered highly 
complimentary to our newly-elected and talented instruc- 
ter in Elocution. 

The room of the Natural History Society, a society 
lately established, was thrown open to visiters, for the 
first time, on Exhibition morning. Those among us, who 
take an interest in Natural Science, seemed highly 
pleased, that an institution, which dates its birth only 
from the fourth of May last, and which has to rely for 
support on the changing purposes of young men of six- 
teen or eighteen, should already possess a collection of 
specimens by no means contemptible. Our literary guard- 
lans, without doubt, smiled when they saw before them 
the petition for the charter of a new society, which was 
to embrace the various departments of Natural History, 
such as Mineralogy, Entomology, Conchology, Osteology, 
Ornithology, Icthyology, and Geology, with a Curator to 
each. ‘They probably made many moral reflections 
upon the difference between philosophers in the cradle 
and philosophers out of it; and the strange tendency te 
imitation that there is in human nature. They might 
smile again should they take a look into the room, which, 
with much liberality, they have granted and fitted up, 
and find there 


1000 specimens in Mineralogy, 
1000 7 - Entomology, 
77 7 ‘¢ Ornithology, 
30 " 4 Osteology, 
37 we ‘*  Icthyology, 
200 - ‘“  Conchology, 

350 " ‘‘ Botany, 


and all of them collected in the short space of five 
months.* We know not whether they would be en- 








* The principal donors, in the department of Mineralogy, are, Dr. James 
Jackson, C. F. Foster, and P. T. Jackson; in that of Entomology, A. 
G. Peabody, C. C. Sheafe, G. B. Loring, W. T. Bowditch, and J. Ba- 
con, jr.: in that of Ornithology, G. W. Christy, T. D. Brewer, E. L. Rog- 
ers, 8. L. Abbot, J. R. Lowell, N. B. oe and N. A. Parks; in that of 
Osteology, J. W. Thaxter, E. W. Dean, W. A. White, and A. H. Whitney ; 
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AA EXHIBITION DAY. ; 
lightened, or amused, were they to attend the meetings 
of these young naturalists, and hear their grave disputes 
about the various ways, in ‘which such a world as ours 
might have been formed, and the changes and convul- 
sions it has undergone; or about the genera, species, and 
habits of plants and animals. ‘The society consists at 
present of forty members, honorary and immediate ; and 
there is no fear that the interest which has hitherto been 
taken in it will decline, while its present members are 
connected with it. Who can say, that, when another 
centennial comes round, it may not have one of the most 
valuable collections of specimens in the country, besides 
having been the nursery of many a distinguished natu- 
ralist ? 

We have fraternities, clubs, &c. &c. in all our Colleges, 
for the purpose of training the student to speak just as 
forcibly, and just as long, when he has nothing to say, as 
when he has something; but societies of this kind, — 
societies, whose design is to search into the mysteries of 
nature, are few and far between in these United States. 
Yet there is not a country in the world whose moun- 
tains and valleys contain more hidden wealth, or whose 
forests more liberally repay the labors of the naturalist, 
than our own. If the corner stone of some village 
school-house is to be laid; if a hinge is to be put upon 
some old pound, there are many Colonel Somebodies 
ready to deliver a lengthy harangue upon the occasion. 
But where are our laboratories and cabinets of natural 
history ? Where are our Cuviers and Davys? 

Some of the sad results of the day we would gladly 
have been saved the necessity of noticing. We suppose 
that even those, whose conceptions of duty made them 
the instruments of the troubles we refer to, regretted 
that a day, the brighness of whose pleasures was the 
pledge of a returning interest in the public performances 
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in that of Icthyology, John Bacon, jr.; in that of Conchology, J. Bacon, jr., 
W. T. Bowditch, and C. W. Loring; and in that of Botany, J. F. W. Lane, 
F. W. Stone, and a Lady. The Library consists now of only forty volumes. 
There is no one, however, to whom this Society is more indebted, than to 
Dr. Harris, an enthusiastic naturalist. He first suggested it, and has always 
been its firm friend. The Boston Society of Natural History gave it en- 
couragement, when it was most needed. Specimens in Natural History 
from the friends of our institution, who live at a distance, can be directed to 
W. T. Bowditch, President, or to P. T. Jackson, Curator 
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of Harvard, should have been so darkened at its close. — 
It is not for us to particularize; but is it well, on a day 
when the strictest have been willing to loosen some re- 
Straints, to draw from the recess where it had so long 
lain idle, an old law, another cord, to bind down the 
young and lighthearted to the treadmill of discipline ? 
Is it well to heap an additional punishment on his head, 
whose crime, rather call it a misfortune, brings with it 
its own punishment, in its disgrace and consequences ? 
Should not the voice of warning have preceded the rod 
of vengeance, or the disowning exile from the kind 
mother, whose discipline this, so called, parental institu- 
tion would imitate ? 

We hope never to be wanting in proper submission to 
any restraints imposed by the college government; but 
we are forced to believe, that by breaking up the social 
relations of classes, and making the principle of aca- 
demic union one of fear rather than love, according to 
the policy of the government of late years, a weighty 
blow is struck at the interest of the institution itself. It 
seems to us, that when the students become so connected, 
as to be influenced by what has been preached against as 
‘“‘ Class feeling,” this very feeling has a direct tendency 
to raise the standard of excellence, in every branch of 
study or deportment. Where all are bound together by 
ties of esteem or friendship, no one will be able to slur 
over the College Exercises, on the principle of using the 
least possible exertion, as all are now induced to do. 
Emulation of the success of brethren is ill supplied by 
the fear of reproof from a harsh parent. 


POLITICS OF THE ANCIENTS. 


So much has been written on the affairs of antiquity, 
that we should not have presumed to offer the following 
remarks to our readers, unless we had been fully con- 
vinced that too reckless an application of the results of 
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46 POLITICS OF THE ANCIENTS. 


Grecian and Roman experiments in free government is 
even now made to modern republics. Without question, 
whatever disorders in the Ancient Commonwealths may 
be traced to the natural passions of man, are to be guard- 
ed against at the present day, as well as in the time of 
Pericles ; but the recurrence of those which sprung from 
defective social organization, or from false ideas of relig- 
ion, is rendered improbable, to just the extent that mod- 
ern society has improved in these particulars. Now there 
were several peculiarities in the condition of the old 
republics, whose influence was almost immeasurably 
great on individual and national character. Of these, we 
shall confine ourselves to two — the small extent of ter- 
ritory which each state comprised, and the universal 
prevalence of domestic slavery. It may be incorrect to 
call the last a peculiarity ; but if we consider that in no 
modern republic of any note does this institution extend 
throughout; and thus affect the whole constitution of so- 
ciety, the propriety of the expression will be manifest. 
The Grecian states were mere cities. ‘lhe most influ- 
ential and distinguished of them — Athens —did not 
extend over a wider surface than the neighboring territo- 
ry of Rhode Island. Even the Roman Republic, in its 
most unwieldy extent, was, politically considered, a city. 
The metropolis was the source, whence laws, magis- 
trates, and revolutions proceeded. An inhabitant of the 
extensive kingdoms of modern Europe can hardly con- 
ceive the effect of this circumstance on the character of 
the people. A voter, who is only one of millions, is sel- 
dom disposed to boast of the possession of the elective 
franchise. His influence in the national councils is alto- 
gether imperceptible ; and distance from the seat of gov- 
ernment may deaden his sympathy in measures, which, 
to those who dwell nearer that vortex of human passion, 
seem of the highest importance. Unless, therefore, some 
local interest is affected, or some great crisis impending, 
he seldom troubles himself with political matters. The 
agents of government, likewise, are now so numerous, 
and their respective duties so systematica!ly apportioned, 
that the action of the people is called for only at stated, 
and in their national affairs, at distant intervals of time. 
With the Greeks, however, every thing of a political 
nature was directly the reverse. Receiving from their 
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| ancestors as the sole criterion of free institutions, that 
rulers should be accountable to the people for every act 
of administration, they were jealous even of exalted 
merit, when the eminence of the state seemed in danger 
of being eclipsed by the superiority of any one of its 
members. Living within the walls of the same city, and 
passing much of their time in public, discussing matters 
of the most exciting interest, with a government incom- 
petent from its very construction of secret operations, it 
was natural for them to hold a sleepless supervision over 
the conduct of their public men. From these causes 
alone, political duties, instead of occupying them occa- 
sionally, and then only for a short period, became the 
chief employment of their lives. _ Besides, the sources of 
what is called instinctive patriotisni were far more abun- 
dant with them than with the moderns. ‘The whole 
territory of the state and all its inhabitants were perfect- 
ly familiar to every citizen. Hence love of country was 
a more powerful agent, as its objects were more definite ; 
impelling men with a force, not inferior to that by which, 
at the present day, the affections of an individual are 
bound to the district where he was born or resides. Nor 
were the freemen, in any Grecian Commonwealth, so 
numerous, that individual importance was lost in the mass. 
Private interests were undoubtedly sacrificed to national 
aggrandizement, but it was a sacrifice that every one was 
ready to offer, so that its essential injustice, in particular 
cases, was seldom apparent to the people themselves. 
Every citizen was animated by the thought, that his 
voice, or his vote had an influence on the destinies of the 
state. ‘This influence he was accustomed daily to exert, 
in the election of magistrates, in deciding public meas- 
ures, or in those judicial assemblies where, to the irre- 
parable injury of impartial justice, the people, in large 
masses, were permitted to act the part of modern jurors. 
In proportion, therefore, to the frequency of their par- 
ticipation in public matters, was the weight of injury 
inflicted by depriving them of the task of self-govern- 
ment, to which, it must be confessed, they often showed 
themselves shamefully incompetent. ‘To make the ad- 
ministration of the state dependent on foreign rulers, was 
in fact to interfere with the whole tenor of their lives, 
to violate their most cherished and inveterate habits, and 
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to throw a large portion of the populace out of all imme- 
diate employment. No measure of external prosperity 
was suflicient to counterbalance these evils. Commerce 
might flourish, works of art and luxury abound; but they 
could never prevent constant attempts to regain, at the 
hazard of anarchy and bloodshed, that constitution under 
which each man felt himself, however different the facts 
were, to be, in some measure, his own master. The 
lonian cities, by the testimony of Grecian historians, were 
never more prosperous and wealthy than during the su- 
premacy of the tyrants imposed by Persian authority. 
Yet they were ever ready to embrace any opportunity, 
which promised them, at whatever sacrifice, a restora- 
tion to their much loved privileges. Faction, undoubt- 
edly, was the main instrument employed ; for the tyrant 
of those days would necessarily draw around him many 
devoted to his person by a sense of interest, and by a 
consciousness that their exclusive rights could only be 
maintained, if maintained at all, in defiance of the popu- 
lar will; while the great body of the people, compre- 
hending generally what may be called the liberal party 
of antiquity, were equally zealous for the renovation of 
democratical rule. 

It is evident from the remarks now made, that the di- 
minutive size of the Ancient Republics, each consisting 
as we have said of but a single city— by enabling the 
people to dispense with all intermediate agency between 
themselves and their magistrates, must have caused them 
to be employed in political matters, to a degree that 
would seem to us destructive of all harmony and con- 
tentment, and have rendered them incapable of imposing 
salutary restraints on their own passions and power. 
‘This circumstance also, and not the nature of free gov- 
ernment, gave that appearance of disorder and fickleness 
to the national councils, upon which modern advocates 
of monarchical sway have so eloquently declaimed. 
The inhabitants of towns have, in all ages, been more 
formidable to rulers, than a people scattered over a wide 
extent of territory. An injury inflicted by the sovereign 
power, or an unpopular measure, is sure to find stubborn 
opponents among men, who are allowed to mingle freely 
together and relate their several grievances, and who are 
always at hand to lend mutual support against tyranni- 
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cal exertions. ‘The desire of revenge has no time to cool 
—the flame increases in its passage from heart to heart — 
until what at first seemed but a slight discontent, grows 
into a formidable and open revolt. Where the city is but 
the metropolis of an extensive empire, such insurrections 
may be crushed, before the contagion spreads into the 
provinces, by the physical strength of a numerous 
soldiery. In the Kuropean kingdoms, the metropolitan 
populace has often usurped for a time the administration of 
government; but the monarch relying on the support of his 
troops, or of the misinformed peasantry in the country, 
could easily restore a deceptive tranquillity, by compell- 
ing the insurgents to forego their perhaps just demands 
of reform. But itis to be remembered, that in the old 
commonwealths, a revolution in the city was a thorough 
change in the government; for those who created it 
constituted of themselves the entire state. There were 
no other large towns or populous districts, into which 
the executive officers might retire, and by the menace of 
destruction, or promise of pardon, bring back the revolted 
capital to allegiance. Hence, while disorders far more 
sanguinary, in an extensive monarchy, have been slurred 
over, under the appellation of a rising of the mob, the 
commotions in a Republic infinitely less violent — for 
there a change of popular will sufficed to cause a change 
of rulers — were dignified with the title of a revolution. 
Sweeping conclusions have been drawn against man’s 
capacity for self-government, and historians imbued with 
oligarchical prejudices have sagely discoursed about the 
vacillating, temporary nature of republics, when the 
instability which they deprecated ought rather to have 
been ascribed to the narrow limits of the state, than to 
the character of its institutions. 

In answer to this we shall perhaps be told, that a 
greater extent of territory would not have altered the 
case, unless the system of representation had been insti- 
tuted. Such an objection is easily refuted. The small- 
ness of the ancient commonwealths was the very reason 
that the popular authority was not bestowed upon dele- 
gates, for it removed the necessity out of which the rep- 
resentative system arose. Since, where the people, the 
sole sources of power in a free state, were crowded with- 
in the walls of a city, distance did not make it impracti- 
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cable or inconvenient for them to meet together in their 
own persons; nor were the free citizens, in any Grecian 
republic, too numerous to prevent a collection of the 
whole body in one place, although they were frequently 
too many for the order and decorum of deliberative as- 
semblies. But we are not forced to rely upon theory, in 
rejecting inferences unfavorable to republics, which may 
seem deducible from the experience of antiquity. We 
can appeal to facts in support of our position, that where 
free governments were found deficient, it was owing to 
extraneous circumstances, and not to any inherent defects 
in such systems. Fortunately, enough remains of au- 
thentic history, to furnish convincing evidence that where 
an approximation to representative forms was introduced, 
and a greater extent of territory comprised under them, 
there more happiness and individual security were en- 
joyed, than under any other species of administration, 
known to the ancients. Achaia is the state we refer to, 
where the several towns were bound together by a fed- 
eral union, each one sending representatives to the na- 
tional convention, and strictly equal privileges were ap- 
portioned to all. 

dsut there was a still weightier obstacle to the success 
of free government in the old republics — the prevalence 
of domestic slave ry, Which caused the free citizens to re- 
gard with contempt mechanical arts, and even commer- 
cial pursuits. All history, in fact, proves that, wherever 
this institution exists, the community must be divided 
into the very rich and the very poor. No middle class — 
the great bulwark of sound freedom in modern society 
—can long maintain itself, unless it be supported by 
personal industry and vocations which furnish regular 
employment. In the Grecian states, pride as well as 
necessity, both, however, arising from the existence of 
servile labor, kept the poor citizens aloof from all regular 
trades. Hence there would be in the bosom of every 
people a large class too proud to work, and yet entirely 
destitute of the means of support. Dangerous is it for 
any community to have within its borders a body of men 
who rely for maintenance, neither on the proceeds of 
capital accumulated by their fathers, nor on the sweat of 
their own brows; but the danger to the whole people is 
far more imminent, when this body exists in the heart of 
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a city which of itself constitutes the entire state. ‘The 
metropolis of every kingdom in Europe contains sucha 
class; but the political influence of the capital is so much 
overbalanced by the population out of its walls, that the 
national government hardly dreads the evil. ‘This, how- 
ever, was the disease which destroyed the vital strength 
of the ancient commonwealths, compelling them to en- 
gage in one unvaried round of foreign war to preserve 
tranquillity at home. Short-sighted indeed is that policy 
which condemns the series of almost superhuman char- 
acters, raised up by the buoyant energies of free govern- 
ment to wield the Athenian Democracy, for not embrac- 
ing every opportunity to restore peace to the republic, 
when the crowd of legalized paupers, which would other- 
wise have overwhelmed the state, was thus made to 
break its fury upon the Persian ranks or Dorian spear. 

Let it not be thought, however, that this class at all 
resembled the brutish populace who infest the commer- 
cialemporiums of furope. Other expedients besides war 
had been resorted to, in order to provide support for the 
poorer Athenians, which at the same time subserved the 
more important object of diffusing intellectual cultivation. 
For attendance on the courts and judicial assemblies of 
all kinds, money was distributed among the people, who 
were thus maintained in a kind of idle dignity. A con- 
stant succession of religious festivals, games, and scenic 
exhibitions also furnished them with a semblance of em- 
ployment, while by the same means their taste was re- 
fined, and a polish imparted to their speech and deport- 
ment. The wealth, poured into the Athenian coflers from 
various quarters, was lavishly expended in multiplying 
sources of amusement and occupation for the whole com- 
munity. The national treasure was in fact regarded as 
the property of the entire state, and every citizen shared 
equally in its benefits. Far different has been the prac- 
tice of modern times. ‘The boasted gratitude of mon- 
archs is displayed in lavishing upon commanders the 
wealth of provinces, while but a miserable pittance is doled 
out to scarred veterans. As ditlerent is the effect on na- 
tional character; for the poorest of the Athenians, instead 
of living in constant hatred and opposition to the govern- 
ment, looked upon their native city as their own inherit- 
ance; and thus selfishness was swallowed up in patri- 
otism. 
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TO MEMORY. 





But under the most favorable circumstances and with 
the wisest precautions, the existence of a class like that 
we have been describing must, sooner or later, be destruc- 
tive to any state. Foreign war cannot be maintained 
forever; and amusements or occupations, which cultivate 
the taste and imagination to an extent that destroys the 
supervision of the reasoning faculty, must at last result 
in giving to passion irresistible sway over the whole man. 
That such was the situation of the ancient democracies, 
and, indeed, that they were themselves aware of it, no 
other evidence is required than the existence of the os- 
tracism, and similar methods of punishment in most of 
the states. To a community so constituted, restraints of 
any kind were too irksome to endure. Nearly all the 
population living in the city, with no agricultural class to 
withstand the corruption of towns, every change in the 
popular will caused the whole fabric of government to 
vibrate to its centre. ‘Thus, check after check giving 
way, the vessel of state was at last driven bodily along 
before the tempests of irresponsible power. "That many 
of the democracies attained such an imposing elevation 
in respect to other nations, may be ascribed to the in- 
herent energies of a free people, rising superior for a time 
to the disadvantages of their situation. But even in its 
worse state, it may well be doubted, whether the adminis- 
tration of Athens was not far preferable to the gloomy 
tyranny, which under oligarchical forms domineered over 
Laconia and its dependent provinces. 


TO MEMORY. 


As, a poor pilgrim, through the world I haste, 
Desponding fancy paints my future years 

In sombre tints; a barren, pathless waste, 
Involved in gloom, sad to my sight appears. 

While from such scenes I turn my tearful eyes, 
O lead me, Memory, to those vernal bowers 

Where once I strayed; where midst fair springing flowers, 
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Unsullied streams of halcyon pleasure rise. 
Oft on those banks I took my careless way, 
When blest with youth; or trod the fairy groves 
Where sport the soft desires, the smiling loves ; 
Who, led by innocence serenely gay, 
In antic revelry came fluttering round, 


And with their rosy wreaths my temple bound. 
D*t***. 
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TRANSLATION FROM ANACREON. yi 
ON HIS LYRE. 


Osiw deyery Aroedas. 


I wisn to sing Atrides’ fame ; 
I wish to praise great Cadmus’ name : 
But oh! my lyre, with every tone, 
Will sing of Love, and Love alone. 
I changed its chords the other day, 
And tuned them to a nobler lay ; 
With kindling fervor struck the string, 
And tried Alcides’ toils to sing. 
But still that string, with accents fond, 
Would but his loves — his loves respond. 
Farewell then to the lofty lays 
Of warlike deeds and heroes’ praise ! 
For oh! my lyre, with every tone, 
Will sing of Love, and Love alone. 

B 
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‘¢ Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre.” 
Gray. 


I uove the stillness of achurchyard. ‘There is a silent 
eloquence about these clustered grave-stones that speaks as 
more convincingly to the heart, of the vanities of this Hi 
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life, than a thousand homilies. Here we must take oui 
longest and last slumber on earth. Sleep has no terrors 
— it wooes back the rose to the cheek of anguish, and 
charms away the envious wrinkles from the brow of care. 
Why then should we look with melancholy on the scene 
of that sweet sleep, which is to restore us after the toils of 
the busy day of life? 

The loveliest sight in nature is that of a child repos- 
ing confidingly on the breast of a fond mother — where- 
fore dread to lay us down to our long rest in the bosom 
of our common mother earth ? 

Husu! how solemnly the bell rocks to and fro in yon 
grey tower, as it chants forth the dirge of the departed, 
the sad welcome of some new comer to this peaceful 
dwelling-place! ’T'is the marriage peal that weds us to 
that gentle spouse — the tomb. 

Look! yonder comes the funeral train into view round 
the corner by the blasted oak. Why do ye move so slow 
and mournfully with your burden? Lift, for a moment, 
the veil that hangs over the picture of life. What see 
you? blighted hope, thwarted love, disappointed ambi- 
tion — enough; drop again the curtain. Should ye not 
rather come to the sound of merry music, crowned with 
the garlands and fillets of joy? 

I will seat me on this mossgrown tombstone, whose 
inscription it would have puzzled old Mortality to deci- 
pher, and await the coming of the hearse. And why 
Strive to spell out its time-filled letters? ‘Those who 
shed a tear on his bier, who here reposes, lie around ; and 
the stone itself tells all that need be told. 

‘* He lived — he died — behold the sum, 
The abstract of the historian’s page ! ” 

"T isa lovely day ; but every thing seems infected with 
the sadness of the hour. Even the fickle antumn wind 
pauses to sigh, ere it pursues its game of hide and seek 
among the gravestones, with that thoughtless leaf, which 
it has enticed from its parent tree to share its sports. 
Poor leaf! The inconstant breeze, an emblem, but too 
expressive, of human frailty and perfidy, will soon leave 
thee, to trifle with thy sisters, who in turn will wither 
under the blight of desertion ! 

What a season is Autumn! It is then that Nature 
decks herself for her long sleep. She does not do it 
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sadly. See the trees on yonder hill —- they have put on 
their shroud. It is their brightest and most variegated 
dress, and they are gazing with delight on their second 
self in the glassy breast of the lake beneath them. Yet 
they are at this very noment wavering on their stems, 
even as the spirit flutters its wings before trusting to their 
support, when it commits itself to the ‘‘ unfathomed vast” 
of eternity. 

My good worm, who art crawling so eagerly towards 
me, you need not be in such a hurry to make my acquain- 
tance. God knows I shall soon enough be your fellow- 
lodger, and then we shall see, perhaps, too much of each 
other! But here, methinks, comes one with whom you 
will soon be on the most familiar terms; for the bier is 
approaching the grave. ‘The angel of disease is brood- 
ing o’er the land, and your friend Death has sent out his 
cards for a grand festival. 

lam sorry to leave you, my good fellow; but I would 
see the corpse, and the friends are looking their last on 
earth. Death has shown a rare taste, for ’tis a lovely 
maiden ! 

Did she not sigh? No, ’t was but the wind as it dal- 
lied with that curl which rests on her marble cheek. Did 
she not smile? No, ’t was but the shadow of a cloud 
veiling the face of the sun for a moment, as if he too 
would have put on his weeds of mourning for the spot- 
less dead. Hers is a short story. Scarce a week since, 
she followed her betrothed to this very spot. She had 
watched by his couch of pain, and when his spirit parted, 
her ties to earth were sundered. She was not long in 
following him; for in her too the seeds of the malady had 
taken root, and now — what is she? She lived but for 
him, and who shall say that it was not a merciful dispen- 
sation? From the smile on her lips, her spirit must have 
breathed itself away in whispering his name. 

Hark! the first few handfuls of earth rattle harshly 
on the coffin lid, and ‘‘ dust has returned to the dust as 
it was.’ ‘The mourners have one by one dispersed, and 
the sexton is left to his task. A brave bed-maker, truly, 
is your sexton! ‘Those that lie down on couches of his 
preparing, 

«Sleep the sleep that knows no waking,” 
at least on earth. 
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The grave is filled up, the turf replaced, the sexton 
whistles as he secures the rustic gate of the graveyard, 
and now “the darkness and the light are both alike ” to 
her that rests below. ‘The grass is gradually raising 
itself after the trampling of the mourners, and the fitful 
wind, as it gently waves it to and fro, wails its solemn 
‘‘ miserere ’”’ over the dead — 

** Green be the turf above thee ! ” 


Her fate was indeed a sad one; and yet, methinks, it 
should be happier than that of her rich neighbor there 
under his huge pile of monumental mockery. What 
reck the dead of the magnificence ye heap upon them, 
unless it be, ‘‘ when the trumpet shall sound and the 
graves give up their dead,” but an additional clog to the 
pent up spirit, as it bursts from its narrow dwelling place, 
on its flight to immortality? Better far the practice of 
the untutored Red-man, who buries with the departed 
his favorite steed, that he may ride proudly to those 
happy hunting-grounds, whither no Paleface shall ever 
come ! 

This sculptured marble marks the resting-place of a 
patriot of the Revolution. What says the epitaph? 
‘(ERECTED BY HIS SORROWING COUNTRYMEN.” Well, he 
is at rest now. But is not this the old white-haired man, 
who showed his breast seamed with scars —scars won in 
striving for “‘rights cheaply earned with blood’ —at 
every door, in the hope, (alas! vain,) of awakening the 
compassion and gratitude of these same ‘‘ countrymen ” 
of his? I almost wonder that the veteran does not 
struggle in his grave, were it but to spurn from his bosom 
this mark of bitter mockery. How truly, how sadly, did 
he realize the language of Scripture — he asked for bread, 
and ye gave him a srone! | 

But [ am loitering — already it is evening here below, 
though the high vane above me is glittering in the last 
rays of the sun, as they linger lovingly around it. This 
will soon be a fitter place for owls and bats than for me, 
unless, indeed, I would be taken for a fiendish ogre, or 
give an opportunity to some frightened rustic of being 
the wonder of the village by telling of the ghost which 
he saw sitting on “ old 's gravestone.” Well, when 
at length comes my turn to go down and sleep with my 
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fathers, [ ask for no other monument than the regret of 


friendship — no other epitaph than a tear from the eye 
of love! 


U. 


WHAT IS IT? 
I. 


On! it flashes and beams in the eloquent eye, 

And beats thick in the heart when that one form is nigh ; 
It gleams forth through the glow of the unbidden blush, 
Like the mild star of eve in the sunset’s last flush. 


IT. 


It burns warm in each whisper, it melts in each tear, 
And its half-formed words falter — but oh! not with fear; 
It appeals to the soul in the ill-suppressed sigh, 

Which, unconscious, we utter, and then wonder why. 


IT. 


It communes in a voice far too thrilling for speech, 

In a mystical language, which words cannot reach, 

Like the breath of the Zephyr, the harpstrings along, 
When it sighs forth its love-notes and dies with the song. 


IV. 


If ’tis checked, like the torrent, it swells but more high, 

Or returns to its home, like the hurt dove — to die ! — 

Ask your heart what this fairy-like vision may seem, 

And it throbs as it answers — *‘’’T’ is Love’s youthful dream !” 


S. 
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HINTS TO THEME WRITERS. 


Tak not to me of the labors of Hercules, or of Baron 
Trenck; or of the hard task of the old gentleman, who 
rolls the stone up Mount up a mountain somewhere 
in the lower regions. We wish poets would be more 
particular about names, for the sake of tourists. Were 
you ever obliged to write themes of just three pages, 
once in two weeks, upon subjects of which you knew 
nothing, and cared less? We know that thou hast, for 
we have seen thee often, on 'Theme-day, wearing-a face 
wofully elongated, and stamped with the characters of 
blank despair. We have followed thee to thy room, and 
watched thee sitting and gazing upwards as if thou 
wouldst conjure spirits from vacancy. When an idea 
occurred to thee, with what skill didst thou manage to 
spread it over the required surface! Chemists tell us 
hard stories about the extent, which a single grain of 
gold has been made to cover; but they would have con- 
fessed themselves mere bunglers in the art of infinite 
division, had they seen how thou didst stretch out one 
small idea. We have seen all this, and admired the phi- 
losophy which made thee think it better to bear the ills 
thou hadst, than fly to others which thou knewest not of. 
We modestly hope, that thou wilt find a remedy for these 
grievances in this our lucubration. In these days, when 
‘wooden men have been made, that reasoned, amaist as 
weel, as most country parsons,” it cannot be deemed 
strange, that even we should succeed in divesting 
theme-writing of all its terrors. 

Hints on the Pathetic, the Facetious; Recipes to enable 
low plebeians to describe high life, and Rules for making 
poetry as good as Wordsworth’s, have been given in abun- 
dance to professed authors; and so much have they 
profited by these directions, that it is no longer necessary 
for them to be the hard-working, hard-thinking, garret- 
inhabiting race that they were of yore. Thread-bare is 
no more the ‘only wear” for authors. No; they have 
east their slough and have come down from their attics 
to commune with men and tailors; whether they have 
brought philosophy along with them, far be it from us to 
say. 
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Their locks are no more tangled locks ; but speak of 
the barber’s most assiduous and perfuming care. Sceptre- 
bearers they are too; yet no one would mistake them for 
Homer’s Heroes. Let it not be supposed that we speak 
disparagingly of these clubs or seeptres: no, for, being 
weighty, they are no small protection against east w inds. 
Although we must fain acknowledge that they are some- 
times no small impediment, in escaping from those “ snub- 
nosed, prying things,’ (yele pt ‘ Bailifls,’””) which the 
whole race of authors, either from necessity, custom, or 
instinct, still holds in most consummate detestation. 

When we have seen book-makers getting along thus 
smoothly and easily, by means of the aforesaid thought- 
saving devices, and turned, the next moment, to the stu- 
dent plodding on in his themes, in the same way that his 
grandfather did, we have wept that no one seemed to : 
heed his acute sufierings. Seeing that no one else came “a 
to his aid, we have come ourself; and we trust that here- ; 
after he will not be compelled to jog along on the old 
family beast, while others shoot by him on railroads and 
steamboats. We will make it so easy to write themes, 
that the greatest blockheads shall say, ‘t Yes, Ned, I will go 
to the theatre with you to-night; but sit down a minute 
while I write this theme.” 

One word for ourselves. All we ask, when we shall 
have done this, is to have our names associated with 
those of Smart, Murphy, and Clark. 

The first and grand requisite of a theme is, of course, i 
to be three pages in length; for if it should be shorter, ie 
then it is nota theme. ‘The second requisite is, that the 
canons of Lowth and Whately be not viol: ited; for if 
they are, then unsightly, cabalistic marks will crowd the 

margin. ‘The reader is supposed to be already acquaint- 
ed with these, and as they relate not to the sense, will 
find no difficulty in conforming to them. 

All theme-writers may be divided into two classes, 
those who affect the profound, or philosophical, and those 
who affect the poetical. It is, indeed, true that there 
are among the ill-fated beings, who are doomed to pro- 
duce compositions, just as if their thoughts overflowed hoe 

regularly once in two weeks, some who delight especial- oh 
ly in puns; some who are possessed with the rhyming 
mania; some who love oxygen and hydrogen more than Bee )!8 
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“ Joly’s best Champaigne ;”’ a few who prefer quadratics 
to quadrilles, and avery large number, who have a taste 
for nothing at all. But neither puns, nor rhymes, nor 
oxygen, nor quadratics will do for a theme, any more than 
nothing at all. ‘Therefore your punsters, chemists, mathe- 
maticians, rhymers, and the rest, when they sit down to 
write, must either become philosophical or poetical. 

In the first place, we shall give some directions for the 
profound theme. It is not necessary for the writer of 
this to have more than two or three general ideas, such, 
for instance, as ‘‘ that there is a vast difference between 


ancient and modern times;” or “that every thing is just 
what it should have been ;” or ‘that human nature 1s in- 
variable, in all ages and all countries, and that there is a 
great deal of it in man.” Any one, or all of these ideas 


may be brought to bear on all subj sJe cts, by dint of a little 
skill in discovering connexions. We have known indi- 
viduals, who got along admirably, with only one general 
principle, through a whole college course ; but it must be 
confessed, that they saw more hidden bearings upon any 
subject you could propose, in this one principle, than 
can be expected of those to whoma millstone is opaque. 
So far as we could ascertain, the good fortune of such 
men consisted in having a few of those thoughts, which 
have no more to do with one thing than another, and, 
consequently, may be applied to anything without dan- 
ger of the dreaded symbol denoting want of connexion. 

The first half page may always be easily filled, with 
what may be called the ante-cxordium. ‘This should 
consist of complaints about the different and indistinct 
ideas, attached to the same words, and the endless logo- 
machy thence resulting. By such remarks you willshow 
the necessity of defining clearly some of the principal 
words of the subject, which you can then do at length. 
As to the exordiuin, which is generally the most diflicult 
part of the whole business, we have an exquisite method 
of manufacturing one for every subject. Keep by you 
a collection of proverbs; and when you begin to com- 
pose, say, “Tt has been universally admitted among all 
nations and in all ages;” or, “It was wisely observed by 
Plato,” &c. After this you will bring in some proverb. 
Put all your reasoning into the syllogistie form, because 
in this way it will occupy more room. Always be sure 
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to say something about the origin, the cause, and the 
effect. It may not be amiss to follow the example, which 
the Anglo-German metaphysicians have set, of coining 
as many words as one pleases; and if the Professor 
should not see any meaning in your eifusions, tell him 
you do not expect to be understood by the presenti gene- 
ration. 
Let us illustrate by an example. 


THEME. 
T'oo much cannot be said in commendation of Nleen. 
: / 


“Tt is necessary to fix clearly in the mind, what sleep is ; 
and this may be done best by showing what it is not. 
Sleep, as here used, is not the evil dream sent by Jupiter 
to Agamemnon for the purpose of exciting him to bat- 
tle; because nothing could be said in favor or commen- 
dation of such a monster. For the same reason, it can- 
not mean Death; nor can it denote a state of perfect 
life. It must signify that condition of existence, in 
which we have not our usual command over the mental 
and physical powers; a condition in which the senses 
and reason do not perform their customary otlices. Yet 
we do not like this definition, because, if a man were 
dumb, deaf, blind, and idiotic, he might, nevertheless, 
have his sleeping and waking seasons. It is better to say 
that it is a state, in which so much reason, and so many 
senses, as a man has, are temporarily inactive and useless. 
Lest, however, the objector should say, that according to 
this, one frichtened out of his wits is asleep, we define 
sleep to be a state of dormition not of total destruction. 

‘Tt was wisely observed by a great philosopher of an- 
tiquity, that we should look out for number one. There 
has been, and is still, a violent dispute among commen- 
tators, whether number one in this passage is compre- 
hended in, and belongs to the great Me, or the pene- 
omnivineulating Not Me. We sh: ll follow a German of 
vast research, Quizkopf von Klubstick, aud refer it to 
the former. Sleep, an act, a condition not necessarily of 
self-duplication, (for we are decidedly opposed to the 
application of the dualistic system to this state of being, ) 
but oftener of self-clongation, is co-inherent in the Me; 
since the Me cannot exist without it, nor it without the 
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Me. ‘Omnis somnus somnientem supponit.’ Return 
to the original proposition and you will see, that by a 
catenary argument of two links, we have arrived at the 
conclusion, that there Is no harm in sleeping. Or more 
briefly thus, Sum quia dormio, that is, the Sum, or the 
Me, or the Number One exists, and can exist only in 
consequence of the Mormio. Now whatever is necessary 
to the JMJe, or the Sum, or the Number One, must be 
harmless ; sleep is necessary to either of these, and is, 
therefore, harmless. Moreover, a great metaphysician of 
the present day observes and, indeed, has written a long 
article to prove, that ‘ unconsciousness is the element of 
all infinitude, of all greatness.’ Sleep is a state of most 
complete unconsciousness, and is, therefore, the most 
complete element of all greatness. How deluded have 
men been, ever since the creation, by homilies against 
sleep, and in favor of early rising! With what ease have 
We swept away their cobweb errors! So perish all per- 
versions of truth! 

“'The next point to be considered is the nature and 
character of sleep among the ancients. They went to 
their couches, weariness, and awoke from them, life, 
thought, and action. In these days, men lie down be- 
cause they have made another round in the treadmill of 
life ; because they have bought and sold so much ; be- 
cause they have turned over so many pages of other 
men’s ideas; and they get up, not because they are 
awake, but because it is breakfast-time. 'They are 
never awake; and why should they be? All with them 
is mechanical ; and what need of life, or of the waking 
state, in a machine? During the day, the ancients had 
complete sway over the powers of thought and action ; 
but the moderns, being always half asleep, never have 
more than a partial sway over these. Men do nothing now, 
but dream of what men thought in the daytime of the 
world. ‘The ancients were men sleeping ; but the mod- 
erns are sleeping men.” 

As to the poetical theme, it should be a web of meta- 
phors from beginning to end ; say nothing in the common, 
every-day style ; but let every sentence be in the oriental 
manner. Let there be no ellipses; always use two or 
three words to express the same thing, and let every 
noun have one or more epithets. Hyperbole, Apostrophe, 
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Antithesis, Interrogation, Enumeration, Coacervation, 
Amplification, and Quotation must all be brought into play. 
The writer of this kind of theme need only believe that 
the world is going on in ‘the march of improvement,” 
with giant strides, and that the United States are far 
superior to, and happier than, any country on the globe. 
Let the subject be as abstruse as it may, it may be treated 
in this way ; and we defy the most acute critic to show, 
that there is any want of connexion between it and the 
theme. ‘Though the subject be “ Speak of the singular 
points of curved lines,” or “Consider the development 
of functions,” or ‘ the catenary curve,” never fear. 


THEME: 
The Catenary Curve. 


‘QO thou cursed and never-to-be-su(fliciently-execrated 
curve! We hate thee cordially, and with our whole 
heart! ‘Thou hast hitherto hung like some dark cloud 
in the firmament of man’s freedom; thou hast been the 
many-eyed Argus, that jealous and suspicious tyrants have 
employed to repress and crush the native, freeborn ener- 
gies of the human mind! ‘The cold, damp dungeon is 
thy abode, and there thou bindest all of the unhappy 
prisoner, that can be bound, and keepest him from the 
glad and joyful light of day. 


‘ And when thy sons to fetters are consigned — 
To fetters and the damp vaults dayless gloom, 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 
And freedom’s fame finds wing on every wind.’ 


But the empire of chains is crumbling, like some time- 
worn, moss-covered tower, into the dust ; and soon nota 
fragment of it will remain. Liberty, its great and eternal 
foe, has been awakened in the new world from the slum- 
bers in which it had reposed for ages; and, having taken 
her helmet and flown across the Atlantic, she is making 
wild havoc among the blood-stained despotisms of Eu- 
rope ; causing the chains to drop, as if by magic, from 
the unhappy, ill-fated victims of the Feudal System. 
Where is the Bastile? Where is the proud, autocratic 
house of Stuart? Where now is the earth-overshadow- 
ing, irresistible power of that tyrant of tyrants, the Holy 
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Roman Pontifi? And where are the rest, to whom the 
eatenary curve and the dungeon have been handmaids ? 
‘The echo answers, where are they ?’ 

‘lhe day is not far distant, we fondly hope, when that 
quarter of the globe, where our first parents were placed 
in happy innocence, shall arise from its darkness. Yes, 
soon ‘the hoary genius of Asia, high throned on the 
frozen peaks of the Caucasus,’ shall bow in submissive 
reverence to liberty, and shake the catenary curve indig- 
nantly from his limbs. 

‘lhe curve is the emblem of beauty and grace through- 
out the universe. ‘he planets revolve in curves and their 
surfaces are curved. ‘here are curves in every animal, 
from man to the lowest insect. Why should there 
be such pestilential curves, as the catenary and the fu- 
nicular? It was with the catenary curve that the im- 
mortal Columbus was loaded and sent back to Spain. It 
is by means of the funicular curve that society has sent 
thousands of criminals out of the world, whom it ought 
to have reformed, rather than punished; and thus, like 
the sorceress in heathen mythology, has marked its pro- 
sress with mangled limbs.” 

If, after these hints, any one should find it difficult to 
write themes, we advise him to take up his connexions. 
If he cannot do this, he must avail himself of a certain 
large book, which he ‘‘ wots of,” in a certain library; or 
he must keep an Index Rerum, and fill that instead of his 
brains. 

VAGABONDO. 


OBITUARY. 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SLIMTON. 


Ir is with sentiments of the most exquisite and poig- 
nant sorrow, that we take up our pen to inform our readers 
of the untimely death of that excellent young man, 
Mr. George A. Slimton. At the same time, our features 
can scarce refrain from a flush of joy, when we think 
of the “rich legacy ” bequeathed to us in his invaluable 
correspondence, (some of which has already graced our 
pages,) together with several Manuscript plays, poems, 
and miscellanies. 

‘Freshman, rest ! thy chace is done ! ”’ 
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THE SERENADE. 
Bi But oh! wake not tather, 
Hark ! o’er the lake rings Who sleeps just above!” 
My lover’s guitar ; 
Hush my fond heart— Lord ! | VIL. 
He’ll wake up Papa ! Lightly the true lover 
Leaped to the land, ‘ 
Il. Gently he crept up, 
Nearer! Oh now he’ll With ladder in hand. 
His fond suit renew — 
My hair ’s all in papers — VILL. 
Oh! what shall I do? Softly a casement 
Oped over his head, 
Il. And a gruff voice thus 
Hist! to his voice chimes Most savagely said — 
The gondolier’s oar — | 
Heavens! my Pa wakes! | IX. 
No! *t was but a snore! | Seek you for me, Sir? ” 
“Ah no! for your daughter !” 
IV. “Do you? take this then — 
** Waken, my Anna! | ‘This tub of cold water!” 
Oh list to my song, | 
As, on the night breeze, | X. 
It hastens along! | Sadly the lover sneaked 
| ‘To his canoe — 
¥. | Wet to the skin, he 
‘* See! the moon trembles | Thus sighed his adieu — 
In light on the lake, 
So trembles my fond heart, XI. 
Oh wake, dearest, wake!” ** Farewell! I tinkle 
No more my guitar, 
VI. But my heart beats true 
“Throw up the ladder | As d—n your Papa!” 





Mine own dearest love! | . ‘ ie * * 


“COPY! COPY! HO!” 


Wuart pain there is in being forced to write! Let not 
men talk of the cacoethes scribendi, and of the evils it en- 
tails upon the world of readers ;—this opposite evil, of 
obliging him, in whose empty brain the shadows of ideas 
march about without crowding each other, to pour out 
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like water a semblance of information for the benefit of 
the public, is far more dreadful to both parties. Or even 
let a writer flatter himself, that he is not wholly devoid 
of provision for that grasping appetite, the public mind, 
that in his happy mood he is able to amuse or instruct 
an admiring crowd of readers; yet itis not right to call 
upon him thus, as the world and its minions are wont to 
do, whether he be warm or cold, sick or in health, tired 
or refreshed, or, most unmerciful of all, whether he has 
the toothache or not. 

A most accurate poet said, profanely perhaps, that 
“easy writing is d—d hard reading,’ and I believe he 
is right; but if most fortunately for mankind the con- 
verse of this be true — these lucubr: itions, Messrs. Lditors, 
of mine, may well be a most delicate morsel for public 
taste, since, in my present state of feelings and of thought, 
they prove, (to speak more moderately than mine author- 
ity,) very hard writing 

There is, in the first place, a ig very unkind in 
hurrying a man to do any thing, be he ever so well able 
to doit. [have seen a man vexed at being asked twice 
to pass the salt. In such cases, when we are willing to 
please our friends, the least thing we can ask of them is 
a moment’s time; just enough to show that it is our vo- 
lition, not theirs, that moves us. Even Lord Castlereagh, 
when he had his penknife on the carotid artery, stopped 
to enjoy one last good sneeze before he struck his death- 
blow, and doubtless it was of the greatest comfort, not 
to be hurried in that last eventful moment. Who has not 
felt, when, for instance, picking up from the hearth and 
arranging with self-complacent skill the fallen brands 
from a wood fire, the distress of having the whole opera- 
tion superintended by some watchful bystander, who with 
his, or her, constant ‘‘now put that there,’ anticipates 
every motion of the heavy tongs——the very thing you 
intended to do, but yet you prefer doing it in your own 
time and in your own way. How provoking when play- 
ing alosing game at draughts, (when | played it [called it 
checkers,’ ’) to have your adversary spring over two or 
three of your unfortunate men, and place his own trium- 
phantly in your king row, and while you cast your eyes 
about in the narrow hope of retrieving your sinking for- 
tunes, to have his dictating fingere xtended with an insulting 
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‘“ Now crown that.” You yourself would have crowned 
him in time, but Sir Victor must prosecute his right to 
hurry you. In such a case LT always felt justified in 
making my own move be — | complied with the prema- 
ture and annoying reques 

But the poor author, w i is tormented by his publisher 
fe matter for the press, is not merely subjected to this 
dictation as to time. He is like a man who is not only 
obliged to eat when he is not hungry, but to eat of a dish 
which of itself he dislikes. He is expected to furnish, 
perhaps, according to direction, an article long or short, 
sober or lively, prose or verse, as the exorbitant demands 
of the printer may require. He must, too, appear, at least, 
to feel what he writes, as, when some volatile young 
lady in the activity of her motions puts her whole weight, 
and perhaps that of her chair upon your unresisting foot, 
before tried to the utmost by the pressure of your i *rench 
calf-skins, you are obliged, when saying that “it was an 
actual pleasure to receive that pressure from her,” to 
smile and appear to realize the delightful sensations her 
presence has excited. But too often, though the tortured 
writer draws up the corners of his lips, and presses his 
cheeks into a few dimples of gaiety, we plainly perceive 
his compressed teeth and murmured curse. 

Or the orders of his task-master overtake him in a 
moment of mirth and jollity — when he has just received 
his little pay for his last published piece, or a grateful 
dozen of some most unauthorlike liquor from some most 
un-cousinlike ae. Perhaps in this moment, when 
the cup of his happiness has so overflowed, as to discolor 
every feeling of his whole soul with some spot of its in- 
spiriting influence, he is required to enlarge on some 
doleful subject of public interest, Which any ‘of his read- 
ers might belabor and be- essay with far better will than 
he. ‘Down, busy devil!” draw not a shade upon his 
short-lived hap ypiness. If the sparks cease for a moment 
to fly upward, call not forgetful mau back to his sorrows, 

He that reads the outpourings of our modern Magazine 
writers might be sadly deceived as to their characters 
and manner of life. He sees them enjoying every grade 
of good fortune, from the despised advantages of wealth 
and fashion, to the higher delights of intellectual and 
moral superiority. Who of them, if we take the testi- 
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inony of their writings, does not whisk through the 
crowded streets of the metropolis in his light phaeton, 
hurried on by his well made cob, whose tiny head and 
heels are the envy of the town; or roll about to take a 
more dignified airing in his proud barouche-landau ? 
Who of them does not strut over the aristocratic lounging 
ground of one or another city, with every point of person, 
dress, and carriage, the imitated of all beholders ? Which 
of them does not hold the keys to those recesses of so- 
clety, whose approaches are to others more fast than those 
of Hesperian gardens? Whose whisper is not answered 
by the smile of beauty and the sympathy of love?) Who 
of them does not find his suits seductive, and his quar- 
rels victories ¢ 

Such we see them in their writings, I have seen them 
at their homes. I will not promise to describe to you 
my own dwelling, but you shall see a picture far too 
common. ‘The author’s solitary room stands _ several 
stories above the street, and the only beings who pass his 
windows are a few strolling cats deserted like himself. 
His one chair and table confess by their appearance, that 
they have seen better days; while the careworn counte- 
nance of their temporary possessor, cold as his own 
hearth-stone, seems too well suited to the character of the 
place. Like a jailed criminal, he may have his crust of 
bread and his jug of water — poor luxuries — before him ; 
but he also has his papers, and as he lifts his weary hand 
from his writing, and casts his thoughtful eye towards 
the empty fireplace, you might suppose that he but paused 
a moment from the story of his confessions and his mis- 
ery. Suffer your eye to glance a moment on that pa- 
per he has left. It tells of almost another world — of 
bright faces and glad hearts — of rich dwellings and costly 
equipages — of refined society and its dazzling enjoyments 
—ot the crowded ball-room and the full- dress prome- 
nade —the light jest, the quick repartee, the dance, the 
song, the gaiety and pleasures, but not the miseries of life. 
He seems to have had a model for every line by drawing 
the very antipodes of his own situation, as some men’s 
settled opinions consist in contradicting those of their 
friends. 

Yet this poor man must write. Even now perhaps he 
hears the step of the printer’s boy, the only step which 
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is ever heard on those stairs. He does not compare the 
purgatory of his own existence with the paradise he has 
drawn, but throws down his pen, rejoicing that the article 


is done. 
MUSINGS. 
I. 
** * * * * * 
' THE return mail brought me the long coveted warrant, 


and with something between a smile and a tear, | pre- 
pared to quit the hearth-stone of my fathers, for the 
‘“slad waters of the dark blue sea.’”’ My orders were 
to repair with all despatch to ————, and after a chapter 
of adventures by land and by water, I found myself at 
length on the last stage of my journey, and in a mood of 
mind which the scenery around me did little to alleviate. 
I was sole occupant of the coach. ‘The route led through 
an unbroken wilderness of pines,—a desert with but a 
single sign of the presence of man,—and that a mock- 
ery ; a log-hut sheltered a change of horses, and a shriv- 
elled anatomy of a Spaniard who tended them. But in 
the wild recesses of nature the mind reposes with com- 
fort on the most trivial and minute traces of man; a 
thread-like path, the track of a wheel, or the mark of the 
woodman’s careless axe are all cheering to the wanderer, 
for they assure him that man has been there. 

So, even the sight of this wretched hovel was delight- 
ful, for it varied monotony and told of humanity. Again, 
we plunged into the depths of the solitude, but it now 
bore another and a more soothing aspect. ‘Though Janu- 
ary, the evergreen pine retained its summer freshness, 
and nodded gracefully to the breeze. A southern sun 
poured a subdued brightness and warmth through the 
dark vistas of the forest. The birds, drawn by the genial 
brightness of the evening from their retreats, were flitting 
from branch to branch, and carolled gaily as if welcom- 
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ing the returning spring. Now and then, too, some “ ant- 
lered monarch of the wild,” startled by the rumbling 
coach, would spring from the cround, snuil for a moment 
the tainted air, and then with head erect and measured 
leap, dart away into the uninvaded recesses of the forest. 
The contemplation of these solemn penetralia of Nature 
always brings over one adark feeling of desertion.  In- 
voluntarily, I longed for the repose of solitude ; that, 
which [had before thought aflected and ennuyant, flashed 
upon me at once as the most natural and the sweetest, 
holiest life. or the passing moment, [ could realize the 
sincere piety of those who ever sigh for a “lodge in some 
vast wilderness,”’ 
‘*Where Contemplation prunes her ruffled wings, 
And the free soul looks down, to pity Kings.” 


Then a reverie, —till at last the lights ahead, twinkling 
through the closing twilight, told me that I was near my 
destination. Why, L know not, — perhaps it was owing to 
the melancholy induced by the scenes of the di Ly ;— but 
I felt a presentiment that [ should not find ie there ; 
two long-parted friends and playmates, older in the ser- 
vice than myself, and to whom L now fondly looked for 
protection and society ; — fondly indeed, for I was but a 
boy, unknown and alone in a strange land. 


IT. 


The coach rolled quickly up to the inn-door, and the 
one occupant was quickly out. But when I alighted, no 
friendly glance came dancing to greet me; when lentered, 
no surprised friend burned to meet me; and inquiry only 
confirmed my trembling fear; those w hom I sought had 
that morning sailed on a dangerous cruise to windward, 
in search of a pirate who had long infested the — 
Passage. It was sad, that disappointment of hope long 
cherished ; sadder was it to think we might not meet 
again; but it was bitter and overpowering to find one’s- 
self thus, for the first time, subjected to the cold apathy 
and inattention of strangers: for a more heartless and 
inhospitable community never infested earth. 

Keverish with melancholy inquietude, [ sought relief 
in the freshness of the open air. I wandered along as 
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chance might direct, and soon found myself approaching 
the single pier, which juts far out into the beautiful but 
shallow bay. ‘The sea breeze was coursing rapidly over 
the heaving waters, and baring my head to its balmy 
coolness, | pursued my way toward the extremity of the 
pier. Catches of martial music floated by at every lull 
of the wind, growing more and more distinct and con- 
nected, as I proceeded, and at length falling on the ear 
in full, unbroken harmony, 


or 
IS 


*°So sweet, so soft, so faint, 
It seem’d as angel’s whisper’d call 
‘l'o an expiring saint.”» —— 


In bold relief against the sky, I could distinguish in the 
distance the dark and heavy rigging of a man-of-war. 
From her decks came the soft music; from, perhaps, my 
future home ; and [ seated myself and strove to picture 
the ‘little warlike world,” which listened with me, and 
of which [ should soon, perhaps, be a member. As I 
thus sat and pondered; as I gazed on the now obscure 
and now moonlit bay; as [I heard the waters splash on 
the beach far behind me, and eagerly drank the mingled 
music of art and of the waves, faney turned with in- 
stinctive wing to scenes far away, and yet near; 
scenes which are most appreciated when far distant, 
and most dear when not enjoyed. My first step in a 
roving unsettled course of life was ending in disappoint- 
ment and despondency, and I was half purposed to 
renounce all love of the sea, and rush back from prospects 
so forbidding. In the mind’s eye the spot of my earli- 
est attachments was revisited, and [ was returned to my 
native scenes with all that tender emotion, which the 
heart, that can be moved at all, will feel when we ap- 
proach them. My experience, young as it was, had 
shown me how deceptive are the professions of a selfish 
world, and how beyond all price are the affections of 
home and kindred. ‘The remembrance of these and the 
thousand other joys of boyhood’s years, like the fancied 
vibrations of sweet sounds in the ear, kindled in my 
mind, and I flew to find in counting over these a refuge, 
though it were fleeting, from the harsh forbidding cold- 
ness of those who cared nought for me. 

Whilst buried in this train of sweet and bitter reflec- 
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tions, suffering at once the impulse of pride and despair, 
of mortification and delight, the music changed to the 
simple and thrilling strains of “ Home.” 


‘* Lonely and wild it arose, 
‘That strain of music from the sea, 
As though the dark air trembled to disclose 
An ocean mystery. 


The vessel was now full; the last drop made the waters 
of bitterness overflow. My heart swelled and beat with 
convulsive throb, and the tears trickled warm and fast 
down iny cheek. Never but then have I felt and known 
so truly the irresistible power and fascination of harmeny ; 
never was there a more cordial balm for the soul in the 
dark hour of distress. 


The last note melted on the air! the last echo was 
drowned in the sullen roar of the wave! Proud hopes 
of the future rose, and struggled with the love of the 
past. I felt myself once again pledged to the unhesitat- 
ing pursuit of the profession of my own adoption, and 
thought no more of renouncing my love of the wide, un- 
bounded sea. Gradually the tide of emotion sunk, and 
with a free mind and better heart, I wended my way to 
the inn! 

Q. 


TO A REBELLIOUS TOOTH AT LAST EXTRACTED. 


Ay! there thou liest — ache on! ache on! 
No neighboring grinder responds to thy call, 
I have cast thee off, an undutiful son, 
And those who remain are sound ones all. 


Never did tyrant with greater glee 

Gaze on the victim who writhed in pain, 
Than I, with glistening eye, now see 

The tooth, that shall never torment me again. 
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©! thou wast a hard one, —and days of toil 
And nights of pain have I past with thee ; 

The ghosts of pleasures thou liv’dst to spoil, 
W ould damn thee to all eternity. 


Look at thy brothers, when thou wert young, 
Thou wast as happy as they are still, 

As faultless and pure, and the passing tongue 
Told net the symptom of coming ill. 


As man leaves the path of his happiness sure, 

And, though born weed an angel, a demon becomes, 
Soa longing for pleasures too sweet to endure 

Tore thee from thy uty, and peace from my gums. 


[In those fair days of youth ere thy innocence fled, 
While yet thy enamel was free from a stain, 

O’er what banquets and viands we triumphed ‘and fed, 
Oh, would that those momeuts might e’er be again ! 


Can it be that thy torments eternally last, 
That lying alone there you inwardly ache ? 
And, though from my body the torment has past, 
z= hi at the depths of thy prongs it will never forsake ? 


If thou know’st one short moment thou gav’st me of ease, 
‘Turn thy thoughts armed with hope to a merciful heaven, 
And pray as thou thinkest of that day of peace, 


As thou once lorgavest, thou mayst be forgiven. 


I pity thy tortures, though lately I joyed 
‘l’o see my old tyrant thus suffe ‘ring alone 5 
I pity thy tortures, and own I’ve destroyed 
A friend of my ‘childhood, a bone of my bone. 


I will polish thee neatly, and treat thee with care, 

That no harsh touch of mine may thy torments increase; 
I'll cover thy prongs from the sharp blasts of air, 

And lay thy old bones in comparative ease. 


10 
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THE OLD BELL. 


‘ Bellum lachrymosum.”’ 


Hlorace, Ode 21, B. 1. 


‘OQ Lorp ! methought what pain it was to write !”? 


mentally ejaculated we,as we leaned back in our arm chair, 
and placed our feet, (sinless of sole-leather,) on the fen- 
der, before a fire which we had just luxuriously stirred 
into arage. Now, as the smallest peculiarities and hab- 
its of a distinguished individual are interesting to an 
admiring world, we here tell thee in confidence, my good 
friend and gentle reader, (for if thou hast read thus far 
thou must needs be our friend, though some of the cap- 
tious may, peradventure, cavil at the term ‘reader,’ ) we 
here tell thee that a partiality to such a position before a 
good fire is one of our ‘amiable veaknesses.”? Mind, 
we tell thee confidentially, (a precaution adopted from a 
thorough knowledge of the human mind,) in order that 
the ‘‘ startling fact’ may sooner reach the ears of thy 
ten or twelve intimate friends, and thus come in the way 
of some future Boswell or Lockhart. Indeed, it has 
always been a matter of surprise and grief to me, (as I 
often hinted to that great Metaphysician himself,) that 
Stewart should not have inserted in his invaluable work 
on Mental Philosophy, a chapter on the wonderful con- 
nexion existing between the mind and mouth of one 
friend and the ear and mouth of another.* 

‘lo return; we had just mentally ejaculated, (casting 
our eyes at the same time on our ‘‘ Comprehensive In- 
dex ” to Shakspeare, in order to superinduce a glibness of 
quotation, ) 


**O Lord ! methought what pain it was to write !” 


and endeavoring to shake off an irresistible fit of drowsi- 
ness, brought on by mentally perusing the forthcoming 
number of Harvardiana, when a cracked and unearthly 
voice saluted our ears. Indulgent reader, (for so thou 
must be, if thou hast read thus far,) imagine our surprise 


/ 


"Some of the most profound and patho-bathic wonders of Animal Mag- 
netism might, | think, be explained in this way. 
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at finding that it proceeded from a piece of the old Col- 
lege bell, for which interesting relic we acknowledge our 
indebtedness to T. Kiernan, Esq., our enterprising jJani- 
tor, whose “ One o’clock, gentlemen!” as it resounds 
through the startled alcoves of the Library, inspires us 
with such mingled feelings of pleasure and pain — pain, 
because it calls us away from a mental and intellectual 
banquet — pleasure, because it sends us to the scarcely 
more solid mastications of Commons Hall.* 

On hearing the sound, we had turned round, and, (thou 
wilt hardly believe us, gentle reader, when we tell it,) 
saw sitting on the edge of the drawer, in which we keep 
all such articles, the fragment of the bell above referred 
to. It seemed to be enraged, (small people invariably 
do get enraged at such slights,) at not having sooner 
attracted our attention, and seemed from its violent ges- 
tures, and contortions of visage, to be anathematizing us 
in some, to us, unknown language.t ‘'Tinnit, inane 
est,” thought we, in utter amazement at the phenomenon 
before us, and had just drawn up sixteen heads for a re- 
port on the subject, to the society of Natural Philosophy, 
when the bell at length found utterance in English. 
‘My dear Sir,” it began, ‘I have been hinduced to dis- 


close some of my reminiscences to you, hon haccount of 


the great respect vich I feel for your personal character.” 
Quite a gentlemanly sort of a fellow, though your ap- 
pearance does not at all verge on the poetical, thought 
we, as he pronounced this just tribute to our personal 
character. ‘‘Go on!’ we exclaimed, ‘go on, my dear 
Sir, you are actually charming!” ‘Vell, Sir, I vos cast 
in Lunnun, a werry hinteresting locality, Sir, per’eps 
you’ve been there? Vell, Sir, if you hasn’t, take my 








* Our correspondent could never have feasted on the * baked meats ”’ of 


Commons, or else he wantonly gives way to the luxuriance of his fancy, 
when he denies their solidity. Even the coffee approaches, as nearly as 
may be, to perfection in this quality. — Eps. 

t This language, as we afterwards discovered, was Irish, of the purest 
Milesian extraction. As the bell spoke nothing but its oaths in this dialeet, 
I concluded that it learned them in its latter years from the soliloquies of 
the worthy Janitor on some cold winter morning. 

It pains us to record this instance of frailty — but ** humanum est errare ;”’ 
and moreover the praiseworthy care for the morals of the bell, shown by 
the individual in question in putting his ejaculations into a language, which 
he must have supposed was unintelligible to his talkative acquaintance, 
cannot be too highly commended. 
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vord for it, Sir; and a good many bells there, Sir, of werry 
great nole. Vell, Sir, | vas tore from the ‘’ome of my 
childhood,’ and brought hover to these ’ere colonies ;’? — 
(the poor fellow either dreams of his first, or else is 
in his second childhood, thought we,) ‘ vere [ have hun- 
dergone hinjuries, that would have broke the ’ard ’eart of 
a stone. I shall, (vith your permission, Sir,) honly state 
the most remarkable hevents of my life, halthough, as 
you may suppose, Sir, it was werry hamusing to me, 
(being naterally of a rayther winegar disposition,) to 
toll so many hunfortun: ite hindewidooals out of their 
beds, hevery mornin’ hinto a cold chapel. ’Owever, Sir, 
a 2 tell you sumthin’ to hamuse you. 

‘Vunce hon atime, (L aint werry peticklar habout dates, 
as es hold ’ooman said, ven she took ten years hoff her 
hage,) vunce upon a time, vun of the students, (they 
hused to ring me in those days,) got up hinto the belfry, 
and ’aving happended a string to my clapper, descended 
hunperceived to ’is happartment. Vell, Sir, you vould n’t 
‘ave thought it, but habout what ’Amlet, (or some sich 
tragedian,) calls the ‘twitching hour of night,’ that 
string begun to twitch, and [ to toll vith a w elocity 
haltogether hinconceivable. Vell, Sir, they thought as it 
vos a ghost’or some sich hanimal, and so the President 
‘hexercised ’ it, as he called it, in a long Latin speech. 
Habout the time the President’s Latin vos hexhausted, the 
hindewidooal at the hother hend of the string began to get 
tired of ’is hearnest hindeavors, and the tolling stop ped. 
The President hascribed it to his wiolent ‘ hexercising ;’ 
I knowed better, but L’eld my tongue. Vell, Sir, vonder- 
ful to relate, that tolling recommenced at the same hour 
on the next night. 

“The hexhasperation of the President hexceeded belief. 
[ hexpected to see im hewaporate leavin nothin but a 
-uge grease-spot. Sich ’owever vos not the case. Hon 
the contrary, he himmediately hassembled the Faculty, 
and, vith a dark lantern, proceeded to the belfry. ‘The 
modesty displayed by them critturs as to vich should take 
the lead in hascending the stairs, vos hedifying and hex- 
traordinary in the ?ighest degree. I couldn’t for the life 
of me ’elp thinking ’ow much the rewerse it would be, if I 
vos tolling for a corporation dinner. Vell, Sir, at last they 
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hall vent up ina “hoecake ”* mass, as the Purfessur of 
Hastronomy hinsinevated vould be the purlitest method 
of proceedin. Ven they saw the string they vos hextra- 
ordinary sheepish, and the president, (pulling up his small 
clothes,) said, as ’ow he vos ass ‘ssively hastonished 
that they ’ad not perceived before, vot he had seen hall 
halong was the case. Arter hall they was puzzled to find 
out who was at the hother hend of the string. ’Owever, 
the Purfessur of Mathematics dewised the following sci- 
entific hexpedient, after a good many habstruse hobser- 
wations. He squinted along the line, and found whose 
room it proceeded from, and— most vonderful of all — 
that werry indiwidooal vos sent off on the sueceeding 
morning, by the law of selection, and —still more vun- 
derful —hinsisting, with the most hearnest hasseverations, 
as ‘ow he vos perfectly hinnpcent of the whole haf- 
fair! !!!’?’— Here my narrator paused to recover breath, 
and to watch the effect of his thrilling reminiscences. 
He soon recommenced, and related many other events of 
his life. I shall, however, omit all but the catastrophe. 

* * * * “Vell, Sir, the Freshman class, as I vas 
saying, halways paid me the most marked and _ peticklar 
hattention. Hindeed they carried it to sich an hextent 
as to be sometimes hactually hinconwenient. For hin- 
stance, sich vos the hardency of their haffection, that 
they carried avay my tongue to preserve asa memento. 
Atlast vun night they determined to hornament me vitha 
thick coating “of red paint, vich, considering the hinclem- 
ency of a New Hengland vinter, vould ’ave been we erry 
comfortable. ‘They also took off my tongue, (as I said 
before,) as an interestin’ and wenerable relic of hantiquity, 
besides taking me off of my stand, in horder to give me 
some rest in my old age. Vell, Sir, vot do you think vas 
the ewent? Why, these hinoflensive and hinnocent 
young men, these phernomenons of hinfant purliteness 
and ’umanity, vos turned away from this hantique Huni- 
wersity!!! It clean broke my poor ’eart, and [ vos huna- 
ble to speak in a clear woice arterwards. So they used 
to toll my big rival hacross the street there, who ’ad more 
brass in his composition than Ll, (and good cause too, for 
he ’s of a modern birth.) But he soon cracked his woice 
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in crowing over my misfortune, vich vas a great comfort 
to me, as you may suppose, Sir. Ah yes! he himmagined 
that he could show ’imself off vith himpunity, did he!!!” 

Here he returned to his Hibernian dialect, and poured 
forth such a volley of imprecations, combined with such 
furious gestures, that we started from our chair and — 
found that we had slept so long that we must hasten to 
evening prayers, for which the bell was even then tolling. 


S. 
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ScENE I. 


Scene; ut supra. Editors of Harvardiana seated about the fire. 
Time; the first of the month. 


FIRST EDITOR. 


The public eye, which with philosophy 

So long looked out for ‘“* Number One,” has read, 

Since last in solemn conclave we were met, 

Our young endeavor; and the murmuring sounds 

Of comment, that our listening ears have reached, 
Bid us continue as we then began, 

With best leg foremost, our intended course. 


SECOND EDITOR. 


Yet, brothers, as we now have met prepared 
To mix the public up another dose, 

Forget not that we write to gain the name 

Of wise and great; and jokes and puns, 

And quips, and quirks, and oddities, with which 
Ye love to garnish, for a student’s taste, 

A meal too light for wisdom’s portly form, 

With weighty heads and old, will ne’er compete 







as With the stern value of a deep essay. — 

$e Let us then launch upon a wider sea, 
Bie And add our mite of wisdom to the lore 
i, ; Which heavy volumes, laden deep, contain 
‘ane In yonder Library. Our friends will then 
uh Delight in our research, and raptured read 

mp: ; Wn . ; ° a 
ear Our *“* Lunar Theories,” and disquisitions 
Rap On ** Monarchy,” ** the Nature of the Mind,’’ 
eh, > 
cae -* ** Elective Franchise,’ or ‘* Domestic Slavery,”’ 
a * a? 
ae With well culled learning on the origin, 
e The progress, and decline of ‘* Revolutions ’? — 


Then will the “ bantling ” its true standing gain, 
And thrive, above all college periodicals, 
Triumphant. — 
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THIRD EDITOR. B Ps 


Brothers, what a plan is here, 
What “ horrid shapes and shrieks and sights unholy ”’ by 
Would muster on our once enlivened sheets ; i 
Were such our course! Let not a frown be ours ; 
Let maidens glance upon our page and smile, 
While Freshmen raise their curly little heads, ath 
And, dignity and Sophomores forgot, an 
Roar out in laughter, though our jokes be old 
As yonder Massachusetts. Brothers, ere ve ha 
Long dissertations shall our pages fill, oh 
More “ harsh and rugged than dull fools suppose,”’ ‘ 
Who cannot joke and therefore will not laugh, 
Ere labored essay and jejune review Pee 
Shall meet on every leat the reader’s eye, ie / 
May every hardly-gained subscriber fail A eee 
And all be lost. 


FOURTH EDITOR. 


And yet consult our ease — 
How might we revel in discussions on re 
*“* Greek Articles” or “* Texas Lands ;’”’ or even + es 
‘© The British Constitution’? were a theme mh i A 
Eight pages might be drawn from, at our will ; { 
While still our friends might laugh to hearts content 
At such crude jibes and jokes, as any son se 
Of Momus of you all might choose to give. ie 


FIFTH EDITOR. 


Stop this discussion ; since, friends, after all ih 
The quantity, and not the style, claims first TPL 
Our deep attention. We are only sworn | 
To furnish forty pages out within the month ? 
To each subscriber. He who shall complain, f 


That what we bring him answers not his taste, a ah 
Shows that his judgment is so vain and weak, aig 
We need not listen to his rage at all. a 


Brothers, disperse — and when ye come again 
To meet around our council fire, let each 
Produce his store of brains, in quantities f 
Decanted off, to meet our readers’ taste. ¢ 
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ScENE II. + <a 
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Scene and characters the same. Time; end of the month. 


FIRST EDITOR. 


The press is teeming with the very last “ft 
Of this month’s lucubrations, while subscribers gaze 
Impatient waiting, till the time shall come 

That makes our second number theirs. 
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SECOND EDITOR. 


O would 
Ours were a lot, like his in bygone days, 
Who * lisped in numbers tor the numbers came.,’’ 
Now, toil and care have wrinkled all our brows, 
And we have sneaked about and feared the sight 
Of brother Editor, with the power endued 
To quicken our procedures, and to make 
The quiet musings of our evening hours 
The hurried moments of an author’s lite. 
There was a time, | thought a theme a bore, — 
Now themes are nothing, and like snow-drifts seem 
Beside our monstrous avalanche of cares. 


THIRD EDITOR. 


We’ve had our swing, and now, as we have read 
‘The discontented pendulum was forced 

As one step ended to begin anew, 

We turn November’s labors to commence. 

QO that those numbers, who with shoals of rhyme 
Have thronged the nets we set, in hopes to catch 
Ciood store of matter which might ease our load 
Of labor, and with rich variety delight 

Our patron’s eyes, — would turn to good account 
Their time, their faney, and their maiden pens, 
And greet our readers with some glowing tale 

Of highborn damsels and of errant knights, 

Of smuggling enterprise or bandit’s fame, 

Or of the contest dread and reeking wounds 

Love weapon causes ’mid the hearts of youth — 
Then inight we sit, and, crowned with power, select 
The storied lore which should our pages fill, 
While rest our weary pens. 


FOURTH EDITOR. 


Such sloth but ill 
Becomes a brother of our glorious band — 
What though times creaking wheels have brought 
October, with her party-colored leaves 
And glowing twilights, to a rapid end, 
Before our number leaves the binder’s hand ? 
Yet older works than ours have seen their day 
Of publication falling far behind, 
kre they, completed, met their readers’ eyes. 


FIFTH EDITOR. 


Let Exhibition, with its cares and joys, 
[ts smiles of beauty and its after tears, 
its mimic honors and its long delays, 





ors Bear all the blame of our procrastination — 
ie. ¥ Nor let us weep o’er troubles, which have left 
. ay. | Nought but a dim remembrance on our minds, 
eee: But smooth our faces to a placid smile 
A im And to the friendly public make our bows. 
eee (Curtain falls.) 




















